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francs, corresponding fairly closely, if we believe the Nouveaux
Temps of February 15, 1941, to the annual exchanges of food
produce between the areas corresponding to-day to the occupied
and free zones respectively.
The figures quoted above were given again by Radio-Lyon (in
the free zone) on March 27, but as emanating from Paris.
Nevertheless, Achard has since declared to the American
journalists that these figures belonged to a scheme dating from
October 1940, and that in reality during the first six months of
1941 the free zone would receive only 2,400,000 quintals of wheat
at the rate of. 400,000 a month. He added that in spite of the
import of 1,250,000 quintals from Northern Africa, the unoccupied
zone still needed 4,900,000 quintals to carry it on till the 1941
harvest (Radio-Lyon, March 29, 1941).
However that may be, it must be recognized that during these
last few months the demarcation line has been made substantially
less rigid.
HI. The Liberation of the Prisoners
The anticipated liberation of the prisoners of war is one of the
chief justifications of the policy of collaboration, and the^ one
constantly referred to in speech or writing by the men of Vichy.
It is the sentimental argument that is always brought heavily into
action with all who mourn the absence of a beloved relative or
friend.
And furthermore, the absence of the prisoners is a certain handi-
cap upon the working of the national economy. Marshal Petain
recognized this once again, on August 12, 1941:
The shortage of men is due above all to the absence of the prisoners.
As long as more than a million Frenchmen, including the young and
vigorous elements of the nation, the better part of its very flower,
remain outside the country's activities, it will be difficult to bioild a
new and enduring edifice. Their return will enable us to fill the
great void we are now suffering from. Their spirit, strengthened by
the life of the camps, matured by long reflection, will become the best
cement of the National Revolution.
Until the Hitler-Darlan agreements, the results obtained by the
Vichy Government with reference to the return of the prisoners
were far from brilliant.
The Germans, in fact, can only free prisoners that are not
already usefully employed by themselves, or when they are certain
that they will not enable France one day to resume the fight against
them. Hence at the outset they confined themselves to setting
free the seriously wounded, members of hospital units, and a,